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REMEMBERING THE WAR IN EUROPE 


Since 1942 two sets of volumes containing reproductions of pictures by the 
Official War artists have been published. 


The first Series is now completely out of print, but sets of the second are still 
obtainable. 


WAR PICTURES BY BRITISH 
ARTISTS 


Second series 


consists of four volumes, each with a special Introduction and 50 reproductions 
in black and white. The price of each is 


ls 6d net 


WOMEN. With an Introduction by Laura Knight 
PRODUCTION. With an Introduction by Cecil Beaton 
SOLDIERS. With an Introduction by William Coldstream 
AIR RAIDS. With an Introduction by Stephen Spender 


. 


*.. . It was a commonplace of criticism before the war that the artist had 
lost touch with the public. A second series of illustrated books, just issued 
under the title of War Pictures by British Artists, encourages the hope that a 
new understanding of the importance of art in the life of the community may 
be created by war conditions ; for here are many paintings which make an 
immediate appeal because they are born out of an experience common to 
us all...” Yorkshire Post 
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THE JACOBEAN AND 
CAROLINE STAGE 


Dramatic Companies and Players 
by 
G. E. BENTLEY 
Published in 1941 


In this book Mr Bentley continues the de- 
tailed history of the stage begun in Sir 
Edmund Chambers’s The Medieval Stage 
(1903, 2 vols: 36s net) and The Elizabethan 
Stage (1923, 4 vols; 84s net). It is hoped 
that readers will find it a worthy successor 
to these standard works of reference. 


“... A book of great importance. . .” 
Professor C. J. Sisson in the Modern 
Language Review 


ni: . A worthy companion to its portly 
predecessors; scholarly, modest and intelli- 
gently compiled, telling the scholar what he 
most wants to know, and the source where 
he can find it...” Professor G. B. 
Harrison in The Nineteenth Century 
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by 
KARL YOUNG 


Published in 1933 Two volumes Illustrated 
63s net 


“... An outstanding monument of 
patient scholarship. . .” Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers in the English Historical Review. 

“\. .. A book that at once will take its place 
side by side with Sir Edmund Chambers’s 
volumes, and will become the indispensable 
handbook for all students of the early reli- 
gious drama...’ H. S. Bennett in the 
Review of-English Studies 


The publishers cannot guarantee that copies 
of these books are still available 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding cases) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the editor should be 
addressed to Southfield House, Oxford. 


Memorabilia. 


THE first volume of the History of War- 

wickshire in ‘ The Victoria History of 
the County of Warwick,’ containing the 
Natural History, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon 
sections and the Domesday Survey, was 
issued in 1904. 
the second volume, containing the remainder 
of the general articles, covering the Eccle- 
siastical History and Religious Houses, the 
Political and Social and Economic History, 
Industries, Schools, and Sport. Work on 
this county was then suspended for nearly 
thirty years. In 1936 an appeal for finan- 
cial support for the completion of the 
History of Warwickshire was launched, and 
the generous response made by the War- 
wickshire County Council, the cities of 
Birmingham and Coventry, and various 
boroughs and private persons enabled a 
start to be made on the topographical sec- 
tion. It was eventually decided to issue this 
in five volumes (of about 250 pages each), 
and much of volumes iii and iv was already 
in print when the outbreak of war inevitably 
led to interruption and prolonged delay. 

In the topographical volumes each parish 
is treated separately, the churches and 
ancient domestic buildings being described 
and the descents of the manors and advow- 
sons traced in detail, often accompanied by 
drawings of the arms of the families con- 
nected with them. Plans are given of the 
medieval churches, as well as of some of the 
secular buildings, and there are numerous 
illustrations, including reproductions of old 
drawings, 

The outstanding feature of volume iii, 
‘The Hundred of Barlichway,’ is the 
Borough of Stratford-on-Avon, famous for 








It was followed in 1908 by | 





its literary associations with Shakespeare, 
but also noteworthy for its timber-framed 
houses, mostly of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and for its corporation 
records, from which it has been possible to 
draw up a very full account of the develop- 
ment of the borough and of its economic 
history. 

Of individual houses here described Gor- 
cott Hall and Skilts in Studley, Greenhill in 
Morton Bagot, Moor Hall in Wixford, the 
Manor Houses in Hillborough and Haseley, 
Abbots, Salford Hall, Billesley Hall, Cough- 
ton Court, and Ragley are among:the more 
notable. At Pinley Abbey and Wroxall 
Priory are remains of monastic buildings; 
and although the churches are not on. the 
whole outstanding, some, such as Salford, 
Rowington, and Wootton Wawen, are note- 
worthy, and almost all have features of 
interest. 

Vol. iii is to be followed shortly by vol. iv, 
*The Hundred of Hemlingford’ (including 
the city of Birmingham). The volumes are 
published for the University of London 
Institute of Historical Research by the 
Oxford University Press. 


QNE of the saddest episodes of this grim 

war was the gallant rise of Warsaw 
against its oppressors and the final surrender 
of ill-armed patriotism to the overwhelming 
power of metal and explosive. Reading 
accounts day by day as the battle progressed, 
the conflicting reports, the unofficial state- 
ments of men emotionally involved and 
heartbroken because of the sufferings of 
their people, the public have so far had little 
help towards forming a clear, impartial 
picture of the situation. John Murray will 
shortly publish a booklet by the Duchess of 
Atholl, entitled ‘The Tragedy of Warsaw,’ 
which is a documentation of the available 
evidence and throws much light on this dis- 
tressing episode. 

John Murray will also shortly publish a 
cheap edition of J. H. S. Birch’s ‘ Denmark 
in History’ (7s. 6d. net) which is a very 
readable story of Denmark from prehistoric 
times up to 1938. When this book was first 
published the Manchester Guardian wrote: 

Mr. Birch has produced a reliable survey of the 
history of Denmark and has dealt adequately with 
the most complicated topics. Those who seek in- 


formation will find accurate information and will 
find it without difficulty. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CRIME-REPORTER. 


N a period in which it was essential that 
every man of the people should follow 
some recognised trade, Thomas Gurney 
(1705-1770) styled himself a clockmaker. 
Whatever may have been his competence in 
that direction, it was submerged by his devo- 
tion to shorthand, in connection with which, 
though not an originator, he devised an im- 
provement upon Mason’s system, the last 
version of which appeared in the year 1707. 
Gurney’s advertisement announces: 

Just published, newly engraved by the best Hands, 
price bound 8/-, BRACHYGRAPHY, or short Writing 
made easy to the meanest capacity. Note: The 
Book is a sufficient Instruction in itself, but if any 
Difficulty should arise all Letters (Post Paid) shall 
be duly answered. Sold by (various booksellers) 
and by the Author at his House near Christ-Church, 
Surrey. 

The ninth edition of this manual, found 
among the treasures of the library of the 
Athenaeum, Liverpool, is a slim calf-bound 
volume measuring 44 inches by 4 inches, it is 
padded out with laudatory verses addressed 
to the author, and has his portrait (in a cam- 
paign wig) as a frontispiece together with a 
title-page engraved on copper. This edition 
was issued by his son Joseph; it is signed by 
him in holograph as a colophon, and also 
bears a number which was to be quoted in 
case a reader desired further explanation of 
the none too ample account of the system; it 
appeared in 1778, and the price had then 
been increased to half-a-guinea. 

Possibly the attention which Gurney’s 
original work attracted led to his appoint- 
ment as the first official shorthand-writer 
attached to the Old Bailey. What emolu- 
ment, if any, went with the post is not dis- 
coverable; it may be that the licence to pub- 
lish his transcripts took the place of salary, 
but Gurney certainly saw that the common- 
alty was far more interested in accounts of 
the misbehaviour of its fellows than in the 
somewhat prosy political news which filled 
the exiguous columns of the journals of his 
time. In collaboration with John Ryall, 
printer and bookseller of Fleet Street, he 
brought out his “Proceedings held at the 











Justice-Hall at the Old Bailey,” in demy 8yo 
parts sold for the modest sum of sixpence, 
and the venture is said to have been a suc. 
cessful one. After Gurney’s death in 1770, 
the publication was both compiled and 
printed by his son Joseph, but in 1775 it had 
passed into the hands of one Hodgson, 
assuming a semi-official character, for the 
reports were revised by no less an authority 
than Mr. Serjeant Glyn, Recorder of 
London. 

Gurney’s original idea was frankly a 
journalistic one, but the later developments 
of the “Proceedings” suggest an appeal 
more to “chambers” than to the vulgar, 
though lawyers and the mob were not the 
only readers, for the volumes before us bear 
the book-plate of a clergyman, the Rev. W. 
Shepherd, who evidently indulged in crimin- 
ology as a change from the more sterile fields 
of theology. The reports throw such a vivid 
light upon the seamy side of London life in 
the reign of George III that some notes taken 
from them may be of more than passing 
interest. 

Just as in our own day, the vast majority 
of the cases in the Old Bailey Calendar of 
1761-63 concern the unlawful acquisition of 
other people’s chattels, though many of them 
would now be settled by courts of summary 
jurisdiction. A recital of petty thefts would 
be wearisome, but as Gurney copies indict- 
ments verbatim, and as every stolen article 
has a valuation attached to it, we get a very 
fair idea of the cost of living in his time. 
Thus, we learn that a man, “ moved by the 
instigation of the Devil, and against the Peace 
of our Sovereign Lord the King,” annexed a 
cloakbag valued at 10s., which the owner 
had strapped behind a chaise. He was pur- 
sued anc brought to justice, with the result 
that we now know that six linen shirts were 
worth 6s. 6d. each, two cloth coats £2 each, 
two cloth waistcoats 30s. each, two pairs of 
breeches 5s, each, and a pair of leather ones 
10s. The traveller must have packed his 
other necessaries in some receptacle incon- 
venient to the hand of rapine, but from other 
cases we find that a horn-handled razor was 
worth 2s., a neckcloth the same amount, 
handkerchiefs 6d. each, silk stockings 5s. a 
pair, cotton ones 2s., shoes 4s. a pair, and 
boots, stolen from a shoemaker’s shop, 10s. 
It is clear that our traveller was on a journey 
which did not call for magnificent array, $0 
we have to turn to house-breaking cases to 
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learn that a gold-laced hat cost 20s., a “ perri- 
wig” 10s., and both silk and velvet waist- 
coats 15s. Buckles were such an essential 
in a man’s dress that we are glad to know 
that a pair of silver knee-buckles might be 
worth anything from 2s. to 15s., shoe- 
buckles the same price, and a stock-buckle 
4s, while a pair of silver sleeve-buttons at 2s. 
does not seem dear. No gentleman would 
take the road unarmed; his pocket-pistols 
were valued at 10s. the pair, but there seems 
something wrong when we find his sword, 
which we know to be of beautiful workman- 
ship, put down at the nominal sum of 5s. 

Special interest always attaches to the cost 
of food and drink. We learn with a certain 
envy that a bottle of port cost 1s., “ four 
bottles of glass filled with the wine called 
sack” 4s., sherry was 5s. a gallon, and rum 
9s, though the qualities of these beverages 
are not stated. Usquebaugh often appears 
in the reports as a drink of the people, but 
it does not seem to have been worth steal- 
ing; the same might have been the case with 
gin, if we may judge from Mr. Hogarth’s 
famous picture. Tobacco was cheap enough 
too, for 40 Ib. stolen from a ship in the river 
isonly valued at 20s. Tea we should regard 
as costly at from 4s. to 7s. a pound, but 
coffee, that nectar dear to wits and poets, 
only cost a shilling. Butter at 6d. a pound, 
beef at 2d., sugar at 3d., herrings at 4s. a 
hundred, live fowls at 1s. 6d. and sheep and 
pigs at 20s. each might make the harassed 
housewife heave a sigh, while wheat at 3s. a 
bushel does not suggest expensive bread. 
Objects combining utility with adornment 
include a gold watch at £12, silver ones at 
fom £3 to £4, a silver snuff-box at 8s., a 
pair of silver candlesticks at £4, and silver 
spoons and forks at 5s. each. 

These figures, of course, require adjust- 
ment before they can usefully be compared 
with prices in our own day. Fortunately for 
our purpose, a goldsmith’s journeyman 
made off with 7 dwt. of gold valued at 18s., 
or about Sis. 6d. per troy ounce; in 1939 the 
Bank of England was buying gold at 84s., 
which suggests an addition of about two- 
thirds in order to make them correspond 
with actuality. Silver, incidentally, was 5s. 
per ounce. 

Women seem to have enjoyed a practical 
monopoly in the art of pilfering, but men, 
even though they knew they were commit- 
ling a capital offence, favoured highway 





robbery. In England, it is not surprising to 
discover that both parties to the game pro- 
ceeded in accordance with what seem to have 
been an accepted—if unwritten—set of rules, 
for case after case repeats the same features. 
The highwayman or footpad stopped a vehi- 
cle and thrust a large and terrifying pistol 
through the window. The _ occupants 
“desired him to put his weapon aside,” add- 
ing with much dignity, “Sir, if you must 
have it, here is my purse,” and tendering 
one (valued at 6d.) containing small but 
bulky change prepared for the eventuality. 
The robber would object that it was not 
enough, on which some urbane argument 
would ensue, the time being utilised to hide 
watches and guineas under the cushions or 
in the straw. The moment had then come 
for the aggressor to signify impatience, 
which he did by uttering some such fierce 
phrase as “ Damn your blood!” which was 
the signal to produce a guinea or two, and 
perhaps a watch if the man were insistent. 
Upon this, the robber would bow courte- 
ously, wish his victims good-night, and order 
the post-boy to drive on. Often he carried 
civility as far as to give the travellers a pass- 
word such as “ Bob,” for use in case of 
further interference with their lawful occa- 
sions. The favourite theatre of operations 
was between Bedfont and Staines, but in one 
case the robbery took place as near the City 
as the Angel, Islington. 

One set of travellers halted at the suitably- 
named Three Pidgeons at Brentford to re- 
cuperate after their alarming but not unex- 
pected experience. Next morning they met 
their highwayman in the coffee-room and 
knew him by his voice, but they hesitated so 
long about taxing him with the deed that he 
had time to hide his pistol (valued at 5s.), 
though unfortunately for himself he forget 
the other part of his regalia—his black mask 
—which proved fatal to him. It must be 
said in his favour that before leaving in 
company with the Brentford constable he 
honestly paid his reckoning with a_half- 
guinea stolen from one of the travellers, and 
he abandoned his horse valued at £3. 

A highway robbery case contains a small 
detail not without interest. Identification of 
the prisoner turned on his description by the 
prosecutor, the principal feature of which 
was that he had long black hair, whereas the 
man in the dock wore a neat wig. But a 
barber was produced who swore that he had 
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persuaded the man to make this alteration 
in his appearance, advising him that it was 
“not creditable in a tradesman to wear his 
own hair, which made him look like a gentle- 
man’s servant.” 

There were many charges of coining and 
of passing bad money. Inferior coiners used 
the primitive process of moulding, and their 
appliances produced in court were similar to 
those used by coiners at the present day, but 
there was a superior class which struck false 
coin by means of dies and a fly-press, exactly 
as used in King George’s Mint on Tower 
Hill. These dies were made by some of the 
less reputable button-makers who carried on 
trade in London, but the actual makers laid 
very low, and the dies passed through several 
hands before they reached the ultimate prac- 
titioners. 

In spite of inducements, the coiners never 
disclosed the. source of these dies, possibly 
because they themselves did not know it. 
The profit on bad silver was 27s. for the 
outlay of a guinea, but it was more profitable 
to counterfeit copper coin, in which 
there was a regular market at the rate of 672 
halfpence for a guinea, the output being 
taken up readily by employers of lax prin- 
ciple, who utilised the counterfeits for pay- 
ing wages at face value. The reason for the 
demand for counterfeit copper was that all 
through the eighteenth century there was a 
great shortage of this description of small 
change in England. The Mint for some 
reason or other refused to remedy the 
scarcity, with the natural result that private 
enterprise stepped in to supply public 
demand. At one time it was estimated that 
at least half the copper coin in circulation 
was counterfeit. 

Another prevalent offence was the per- 
sonation of seamen discharged from the 
men-of-war. They received tickets payable 
at the Navy Office, but these vouchers had 
first to be deposited for examination, a 
service often done by receivers who carried 
on a legitimate business in taking up wages 
for men who were unable or unwilling to 
attend. It was unfortunate for the enterpris- 
ing when they were confronted, as sometimes 
happened, by men who had actually served 
in the ships for which they claimed wages, 
especially when a black man demanded 
money which shipmates knew to be due to a 
white. Personation was a hanging matter, 
but it was very common nevertheless; the 





eighteenth century rogue was an incorrigible 
optimist. 

One clever trick in connection with sailors’ 
pay was played by a swindler several times 
before Nemesis overtook him. Making as 
though he were leaving the pay-office just as 
a man was coming in he explained that it 
was closed for the day, but offered to stand 
a glass to make up for the sailor’s disappoint- 
ment. Over the bottle, he broke the news to 
the seaman that there would be a guinea fee 
to the treasurer and 6s. 8d. to the treasurer's 
clerk; parting with his money, poor Jack saw 
his kind friend no more. This rascal, by 
poetic justice, was sentenced to seven years 
“navigation,” a punishment which meant 
confinement in a hulk in the river, where the 
convicts were employed in dredging the 
channels. 

Discipline was lax on board these hulks, 
for in one case eight convicts were working 
aboard a lighter when they felt thirsty, and 
no objection seems to have been raised to 
them signalling a “ purl-boat” to come 
alongside. While warders and convicts were 
drinking amicably together, the latter seized 
their guardians’ arms, pulled to the shore 
and scattered. They were not long at 
liberty, and on making a fresh appearance 
at the Old Bailey, they found that they had 
fallen from Scylla into Charybdis, for they 
had to exchange the comparative comfort 
of the “ Censor” hulk for transportation to 
Africa. At this period political events had 
led to a cessation of transportation to the 
American colonies, and it would seem that 
many of the convicts sent to the West Coast 
of Africa were armed out there and used as 
soldiers; one case tells us that they were 
extremely dangerous to their officers, who 
had to use the most severe discipline to keep 
them under control. 

Erring apprentices sometimes appeared at 
the Old Bailey. A cutler, for instance, 
found that one of his young men had con- 
verted an undue amount of his stock to his 
own use, but forgave him on his promise to 
enlist in the army. Later on, the master 
found that the peculations were far more 
serious than he had supposed; urged on by 
his wife, he reclaimed the lad from his regi- 
ment and charged him with the thefts. The 
wretched culprit pleaded that he had carried 
out his contract to become a soldier, and 
begged hard to be allowed to continue to 
follow the drum, but in spite of really affect- 
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ing prayers he received the extreme penalty. 
Masters also appeared in the dock, usually 
charged with murder, for the death of an 
apprentice apparently had to ensue before 
the law took notice of persistent cruelty. A 
terrible story was told in a case in which the 
miserable victim was found dead on the bare 
floor of a room. The affair was too serious 
to be hushed up, but the master’s defence 
was that the lad had been so troublesome 
that he had been committed to Bridewell, 
whence he returned in such a verminous 
state that he was not allowed to sleep in a 
bed. A surgeon who examined the body 
said that it was much emaciated, but that 
death was due to chilblains (!), aggravated 
by a low state of health due to the corrective 
diet of bread and water prescribed for in- 
subordinate apprentices at Bridewell. A 
sympathetic jury of  fellow-tradesmen 
acquitted the master, who no doubt returned 
to his business confirmed in his notions of 
kindly discipline. 

Women showed as little mercy as men to 
the unhappy children who fell into their 
power. This was particularly the case when 
they were dealing with parish apprentices, 
for whereas the apprentice technically had 
a right of appeal to the sitting Alderman if 
he were badly treated or refused opportuni- 
ties of learning his trade, this right had to 
be exercised through his friends, of whom 
the parish orphan was naturally devoid. In 
one shocking case the mistress, who enjoyed 
what seems to us the ironic legal status of 
“the mother,” deliberately starved a girl of 
13 to death, and evidence which still rings 
pitifully was given by other children bound 
to her. The jury, surprisingly, found her 
guilty, and we hear without regret that she 
expiated her cruelty at Tyburn. 

Odd cases include one in which an Irish- 
man was charged with having “ unlawfully 
and wickedly inticed and persuaded” an- 
other man to enter the service of the French 
King, another concerns a silversmith who 
was detected in the use of forged punches 
or “touches” with which he hallmarked 
silver plate of a low standard, and yet an- 
other introduces some enterprising plumbers 
Who, while working in Aldermanbury 
church, took the opportunity of turning a 
body out of its leaden coffin in order to 
annex the metal. From the evidence, we 
learn that the broken lead was only worth 
lid. per pound. Among these peculiar cases 





we might class one in which an unusual 
weapon was used, for the officer in com- 
mand of one of the companies of convict 
soldiers previously mentioned was charged 
with having murdered his nephew “ with a 
certain great gun called a cannon, charged 
with gunpowder and one iron ball.” 

A peculiar light upon non-convict military 
discipline is shed by a case in which a sol- 
dier in the Guards was accused of having 
robbed a civilian in the inevitable tavern. 
The soldier told a remarkable story. He 
said—and it was not contradicted—that he 
had an arrangement with his officer under 
which he was allowed to work at his trade 
in consideration of his abandonment of his 
army pay to his superior. Returning from 
a job, he sought refreshment before going 
back to duty, and fell in with some kindred 
spirits one of whom expressed a desire to be 
a soldier. The Guardsman then disclosed 
the fact that, in spite of his plasterer’s blouse 
and trowel, he really was in the army, and 
could enlist a recruit. He was perfectly 
honest about the matter, warning the would- 
be recruit that if he took the shilling offered 
to him, it was the King’s, and formed an 
irrevocable contract. In spite of the caution, 
his new friend took the coin, and the pro- 
ceedings continued with the pouring of 
further libations. The military man proved 
harder-headed than his chance companions, 
for he managed to get-back to barracks, and 
the next thing the recruit knew when he 
awoke from alcoholic stupor was the pre- 
sence of a Serjeant with a file of men, wait- 
ing until he was sufficiently sober te be 
taken to the regiment. Repenting too late, 
he fell back on the device of swearing a 
robbery against the soldier-plasterer. Im-" 
pressed by the Guardsman’s story, and per- 
haps by an imposing array of colonels who 
gave- evidence of the man’s good character, 
the judge stopped the case. The complainant 
was marched off to barracks where, no 
doubt, his new comrades gave him a suitable 
reception. 

In connection with the legal dodge 
attempted in the last case, it is interesting to 
note that the lower classes in George III’s 
reign were not at all ignorant of as much 
of the law as could be twisted to their tor- 
tuous purposes. It was a common trick to 
swear a crime or a debt against an awkward 
witness who, in default of the bail which he 
had no means of procuring, was kept snugly 
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hidden in prison until the case was settled, 
when he might either be released on the non- 
appearance of a prosecutor, or more prob- 
ably remain where he was indefinitely for 
lack of funds with which to pay the gaoler’s 
statutory fees. 

A cause célébre in its day must have been 
one in which a woman was accused of hav- 
ing poisoned her husband with corrosive 
sublimate. The surgeon who gave damning 
evidence was entrapped by the judge into 
damaging admissions, and eventually took 
the place of the woman in the dock. Three 
other surgeons of sketchy qualifications who 
had assisted in the autopsy now admitted 
that they were sure the deceased had died 
from natural causes, but that their opinions 
had been overborne by their senior, and it 
was at last proved that the latter’s evidence 
had been not only untrue but also malicious. 
It is gratifying to know that no further 
opportunity for unprofessional conduct was 
allowed to the prisoner. 

Crimes committed outside the jurisdiction 
were examined at the Old Bailey. Besides 
the one mentioned above, in which a cannon 
was the lethal instrument employed, an 
officer in the East India Company’s service 
was charged with being concerned in a fatal 
duel at the Cape. The judge would not 
admit the competence of the Dutch authority 
proved to have examined the affair at the 
time, but as was usual in duelling cases, the 
prisoner was convicted of manslaughter, 
granted his clergy, burnt in the thumb with 
a cold iron, and allowed to go about his 
business. 

There are continual references to examina- 
tions before Sir John Fielding, and some- 
times before his colleague Justice Welch. 
Fielding seems to have been not unpopular 
with his criminal clientélé, and it was clearly 
the usual practice for people who thought 
themselves wronged to fly to Bow Street 
much as_ we should now ring up a police- 
station. Witnesses boast with decent pride 
that they are Sir John Fielding’s men, and it 
is evident that this elementary police was 
not only feared but was also remarkable 
efficient. 

Punishment in the eighteenth century was 
notoriously drastic, but Gurney’s reports 
impress us with the idea that judges were 
always anxious to temper the severity of the 
law as far as lay in their power. An appall- 
ing number of prisoners—according to our 








ideas—was condemned to death, but a large 
proportion of capital sentences were com- 
muted to transportation before the end of 
the session in which they were passed, 
Those who suffered the extreme penalty, 
however, had the shortest of shrifts: three or 
four days at the most. The old ecclesiastical 
device of “ benefit of clergy” was brought 
into play as often as possible, wrongdoers 
being branded in court and sentenced to 
various terms of hard labour according to 
their deserts. Women, who usually com- 
mitted minor offences, were whipped, and 
one or two trifling offenders got off with a 
month in Newgate. 

Occasionally historical figures take the 
oath in the witness-box, as when General 
“Johnny ” Burgoyne gave evidence about 
the stealing of a brother-officer’s silk-sash, 
disputing the official valuation of 5s., and 
asserting that it was worth at least a guinea 
secondhand. Lord Ligonier, too, was another 
famous soldier who gave evidence of charac- 
ter in the case of a sergeant who had been 
the surviving principal in a fatal duel. 
Quite at the other end of the social scale 
appeared a troop of ragamuffins who might 
have stepped straight out of the pages of the 
‘ Beggars’ Opera.’ Brought to testify to the 
excellent character of Mrs. Elizabeth Hop- 
kins, they declared that they had never 
heard of the lady, but they showed suspi- 
cious eagerness to whitewash their friend and 
neighbour, “Carrotty Bess,” whom they 
recognised in the dock. 


Thomas Gurney practised no enviable 
vocation. Possibly he became hardened to 
the sad scenes which it was his duty to 
record, but he must have worked under the 
most unpleasant conditions, in close prox- 
imity to a succession of neglected wretches 
brought straight from confinement in New- 
gate, and in constant fear of infection from 
the dreaded gaol-fever then rife in London 
prisons. Absorbed in his beloved short- 
hand, he clearly regarded his reports as 
nothing but a means of support, and it is 
unlikely that it ever occurred to him that 
he was compiling historic documents of 
immense value to the student of social life 
in the eighteenth century. Perhaps one of 
his admirers hit unconsciously upon the truth 
when he wrote “a copy of verses” in 1732 
which is reprinted in the famous manual, for 
they contain two lines which prophesy that 
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The universal Register of Fame 

Shall fix in Record gen’rgus Gurney’s Name. 
The “ universal Register of Fame ” is known 
to us moderns as the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and in its pages will be found 
notices both of Gurney and of his son 
Joseph. 

J. D. AYLwarp. 
The Athenaeum, Liverpool. 


DAFFY’S ELIXIR. 


FROM time to time, between 1863 and 
1889, there appeared in these columns 
various notes upon the originator of the 
famous nostrum known as “ Daffy’s Elixir.” 
The last one of these contributions (7 S. vii, 
405) cited the inscription on a monument in 
the chancel of Melton Mowbray church 
erected to ““ Thomas Daffy, A.M., and Mas- 
ter of the High School in this town 40 years. 
He died May 12, 1716, aged 67 years.” 
This memorial, so the writer stated, com- 
memorated the inventor of the popular 
Elixir; but unfortunately he had confounded 
the son with the father as was pointed out 
by the compiler of the article on Rev. 
Thomas Daffy (d. 1680) in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
There the error is traced back to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. Ixxxv, part ii, 
p. 493). Now, a few weeks ago, the trail 
has been crossed again by a correspondent 
to a weekly paper of standing who states 
that the originator of the elixir was Anthony 
Daffy and that he died in 1750. In view of 
the mis-statements which have appeared it 
seems desirable therefore to put on record 
what is known about the originator and the 
subsequent vendors of this popular remedy. 
Daffy’s Elixir Salutis was invented by Rev. 
Thomas Daffy, sometime rector of Harby 
near Melton Mowbray, and who, from the 
year 1666, held the living of Redmile, Notts. 
The earliest known reference to this pro- 
prietary medicine occurs in a passage from 
Adam Martindale’s Autobiography (Chet- 
ham Society's Publications, iv, 209) relating 
to his daughter’s illness which terminated 
fatally but which, he is persuaded, would 
have been averted “if she had taken it a 
little sooner in due quantities.” This was in 
1673. (‘ D.N.B.’) 
The secret of the preparation was im- 
parted, by the inventor in his lifetime, to 
his son David, an apothecary of Nottingham, 








who seems to have shared it with his kins- 
man, Anthony Daffy. In an advertisment 
in the Postboy, 1 Jan. 1707/8, inserted by 
“Catherine Daffy, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Daffy, late rector of Redmile in the valley 
of Belvoir,” she states that “the original 
recipe is now in my possession left to me 
by my father.” The true elixir was to be 
had from her address at the Hand and 
Pen in Maiden Lane. The right of Cath- 
erine to proclaim herself proprietress of the 
popular soothing syrup was, however, dis- 
puted by her sister-in-law, the widow of 
Anthony Daffy. (‘D.N.B.’) According to 
C. J. S. Thompson’s ‘Quacks of Old 
London’ (1928): “ There were several other 
makers of this remedy and among them was 
John Harrison of Prujean Court in the Old 
Baily who in 1709 charged Mrs. Elizabeth 
Daffy with making Invidious Remarks upon 
his Elixir Salutis.” Possibly this was the 
Mrs. Daffy referred to in an extract from an 
issue of the London Gazette in 1685 (quoted 
in ‘N. and Q.’, 7 S. vi, 138) who “ since the 
decease of her husband has removed into the 
square, Salisbury Court, near the middle of 
Fleet Street; [where at] the Two Blue Posts 
& Golden Ball . . . any person may be fur- 
nished with Dr. Daffy’s Elixir.” On the 
same page is a letter from another corre- 
spondent who speaks of the death of Mrs. 
Daffy at Salisbury Court in 1732 as being 
recorded in the Historical Register of that 
year. 

To bring the record of the Daffy family 
down to another generation I may mention 
that I have a billhead dated 1798 which is 
headed : 

PETER SWINTON 
Sole Proprietor of the Genuine Original 
Receipt, 
Whose late wife Mary Swinton, 
was Niece & Executrix of 
ANTHONY & Mary Darry! 

At No. 46, The White Stone House 
with Two Large Golden Balls on the Palisade 
Stone Pillars, 
in Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 


Explicit instructions are given to “ Mes- 
sengers to avoid the Counterfeits . . . and to 
go quite through the Narrow Entrance of 
Salisbury Court, that is the Coach-way 
leading from Fleet Street into Salisbury 
Square.” 


1 Mary Daffy had died in 1750. 
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It is interesting to note the charges: ‘ 
Lae: 

Two Quarts of the true Daffy’s 
Elixir Hen NGle. “Fae whe 4 0 
Stamps for Do. y 
1 6 0 

Allowing for Returned Bottles, 
OS a ee ree 6 
Porterage re ae 4 
£1 5 10 


A rare pamphlet by Thomas Witherden 
entitled Elixir Salutis, or the great preserva- 
tive of health (London 1679), puts forward 
a claim that Anthony Daffy had stolen the 
recipe of the elixir from the author and was 
selling it as his own. In 1693 Anthony 
Daffy published Daffy’s Original and Fam- 
ous Elixir Salutis, The Choice Drink of 
Health in small quarto, with Daffy’s seal in 
red wax on title. There may, however, have 
been an earlier edition. Neither of these 
pamphlets are—or were not—in the British 
Museum nor in the Surgeon General’s 
Library Catalogue. 

Mr. C. J. S. Thompson (op. cit.) says that 
Daffy’s Elixir was “composed of Senna, 
Jalap, Aniseed, Caraway seeds and Juniper 
berries, macerated in alcohol, to which 
treacle and water were afterwards added. It 
is still (1928) sold in London and the bills, 
wrapped round the bottles, state that, ‘ The 
Elixir was much recommended to the public 
by Dr. King,? Physician to King Charles II, 
= the inte learned and ingenious Dr. Rad- 
cliffe.’ ”’ 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART AS 
OGRE. 


(THE ‘ VENTILATION’ OF Davip BOSWELL 
REID.) 


LOCKHART, writes Sidney Colvin in 
‘John Keats’ (1925), “had a deadly 

gift of satire and a lust for exercising it 

which was for a time uncontrollable like a 

disease.” Fifteen months (and, if you 

insist, fifteen days) older than Keats, Lock- 

2 Sir Edmund King (1629-1709). 
3 John Radcliffe (1650-1714). 





hart was barely twenty-three when he 
coined the term .“ Cockney School” in 
Blackwood’s Magazine of October 1817, 
Was it his uncontrollable deadly satiric gift 
which made him quote in capitals at the 
beginning of each attack on the Cockneys 
these lines? :— 

Our talk shall be (a theme we never tire on) 

Of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, 

(Our England’s Dante)—Wordsworth—Hunt and 

Keats, 
The muses’ son of promise, and of what feats 
He yet may do. Cornelius Webb. 


With the perspective of a century we can so 
easily differentiate between a Cornelius 
Webb and a John Keats. But we forget that 
Lockhart could not do so. In 1817 he read 
Keats’s ‘Woman! When I behold thee flip- 
pant, vain’: 

My ear is open like a greedy shark 

To catch the tunings of a voice divine. 
Ah ! who can e’er forget so fair a being ! 
Who can forget her half-retiring sweets ? 


God ! she is like a milk-white lamb that bleats 
For man’s protection. 


That is just a little worse than the worst 
lines in Hunt’s ‘ Story of Rimini,’ where we 
have the lovely country, 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze: 
and the lovely court ladies, 

A clipsome waist, and bosom’s balmy rise; 


where the pages advance “with many a 
sprightly prance”; where the hero shows 
most attractive,—‘ a graceful nose was his ”; 
where the heroine’s casualness conceals her 
real passion, “O yes,—certainly.” It was 
not Lockhart probably, but another, who in 
his article, ‘London Chit-Chat’ in Black- 
wood’s Magazine of March 1822, scoffed 
thus: “The author of ‘ Amarynthus the 
Nympholept,’ it is suspected, will be one of 
the contributors” to “the Pisan Journal” 
[i.e., The Liberal]. 

But anonymous critical attacks, even when 
partly justified, are too much like shooting a 
man in the back. John Wilson Croker in the 
Quarterly Review bludgeoned ‘ The Story of 
Rimini ’ because of its style and John Gibson 
Lockhart in Blackwood’s Magazine blud- 
geoned ‘The Story of Rimini’ because of 
its subject matter. Leigh Hunt was bound 
for martyrdom either way. And John Keats, 
because he was a friend and ally of Hunt’, 
was bound tor martyrdom also. 

Posterity has a natural tenderness for Ugly 
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Ducklings, and Keats, moreover, was the 
one man who might have equalled Shake- 
speare. In the midst of his attacks Lockhart 
himself felt some compunction for his vic- 
tim. “I have already attempted to say 
something kind about Mr. Keats, in Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” he wrote Aitkin, 15 Sept. 
1820, “ but been thwarted, I know not well 
how... I trust his health will mend, and that 
he will live to be a merry fellow” (Andrew 
Lang, ‘ The Life and Letters of J. G. Lock- 
hart,’ 1897, 1, 199). In Blackwood’s of Sep- 
tember 1820, appears the Diary of “ William 
Wastle.” (“ Wastle” is one of the pseu- 
donyms of Lockhart.) “There is much 
merit in some of the stanzas in Mr. Keats’ 
last volume, which I have just seen,” runs 
one passage; “no doubt he is a fine feeling 
lad—and I hope he will live to despise Leigh 
Hunt and be a poet.” In the next number 
of October 1820, may be found, also, a 
‘Letter from James Hogg to his Reviewers,’ 
where the Shepherd refers to “Johnny Keats, 
who, as Aitkin writes me, is really a sweet- 
tempered inoffensive young creature, and has 
areal genius for poetry, only just like to be 
ruined altogether, I suppose, by having for- 
gathered, at that early and inexperienced 
period of life, with such a set of conceited 
reprobates,” 8, 75. 

Such condescending if kindly meant refer- 
ences to “Johnny Keats” may irritate a 
reader to-day. Yet to one who admires 
Lockhart they afford a welcome human 
touch in the midst of his “deadly gift of 
satire.” And I admire Lockhart. After 
treading his unpublished correspondence 
with Croker in the William L. Clements 
Library at the University of Michigan I have 
come to the conclusion that neither 
in early life nor in late and neither in the 
real nor the literary world did Lockhart 
suffer fools gladly. On 28 Sept. 1845, he 
writes Croker from Lanarkshire, “ I am sorry 
the late No [of the Quarterly Review] shd 
be thought dull for that I conclude is meant 
by grave—but the truth is fun is now the 
rarest of things.” Even in maturity Lock- 
hart retained more than a gleam of that 
keckheit that had made him so redoubtable 
as a contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine 
in his more reckless youth. What follows 
shows an illustration of wickedness curious 
ina man of fifty-one. 

In September 1845, appeared in the Quar- 
terly Review half a dozen pages praising 








Lord Patrick Robertson’s “ very pleasing as 
well as beautiful little volume,” ‘ Leaves from 
a Journal, and other Fragments in Verse.’ 
(According to Francis Watt’s ‘ The Book of 
Edinburgh Anecdote,’ p. 165, Lockhart sent 
the author—‘ Peter o’ the Painch ” to quote 
Walter Scott’s affectionate nickname—the 


review, which finished off with the couplet: 

Here lies the peerless paper lord, Lord Peter, 

Who broke the laws of God and man and metre. 
It was, of course, the only copy of the criti- 
que containing the couplet, but how was 
“Lord Peter” to know that?) 

Some months later Robertson assisted his 
tormentor in deftly eviscerating another 
Scotsman, that respectable scientist David 
Boswell Reid, whose system of ventilation 
had been adopted in constructing the new 
houses of Parliament. A few excerpts from 
Lockhart’s letters to Croker will show 
Robertson’s part in the joke. On 17 Feb. 
1846, Lockhart congratulates Croker thus: 
“You have made excellent sport of Dr. Reid 
& I shall be glad to page it as soon as you 
find it convenient to say peep. I expect from 
Edinburgh to-morrow a note about the pre- 
vailing Preachers, in case their names could 
be substituted for ABCD. But this you can 
judge of in the page.” This cryptic message 
at once takes meaning if one will turn to a 
passage in the Quarterly Review of March 
1846, ‘ Reid-Ventilation,’ 77, 392-393: 

“One, we will venture to say, of the very 
most curious experiments ever made in 
modern chemistry was conducted by Doctor 
Reid and his assistants in some of the 
churches of Edinburgh: 

On one occasion fifty specimens of air were 
taken by my pupils and others who took an in- 
terest in this question, from different churches in 
Edinburgh, and when the action which they had 
on the test employed was shown, by the exhibition 
of the specimens at the Royal Society, many mem- 
bers, at once, named the churches from which 
different specimens had been taken, from their 
knowledge of the state of the atmosphere that 
generally prevailed ..there.”’ Pp. 42, 43. 

“ This, we believe, exceeds all the wonders 
of modern science, and we heartily wish that 
Doctor Reid had given us a few more details 
of so curious an experiment—what ‘ fest was 
employed,’ and how, exactly, the results 
exhibited themselves—whether, for example, 
the Erastian, Freekirk, and Relief Kirk 
breezes were at once and broadly distin- 
guishable—and then, to descend to minuter 
points, whether Dr. C——’s atmosphere 
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appeared superlatively sour— Mr. G.——’s 
turbid and nauseous, Dr. M——’s peculiarly 
overcharged with opiates, and Dr. G——’s 
more than usually like milk and water. We 
presume a nice chemical analysis might have 
also afforded traces of the texts of the respec- 
tive preachers. It would be quite as easy, 
and not less useful than the other results of 
Doctor Reid’s quinquegesimal experiment.” 
revises at once to Clowes [printers of the 

“IT wish you would always send your 
revises at once to Clowes [printer of the 
Quarterly Review],” Lockhart writes Croker 
on 26 Feb. 1846. “ He will give you Reid- 
Ventilation again (to-morrow I hope)—& 
you will see names of Edinburgh preachers, 
mostly Free Kirk ranters, put in according 
to the suggestion of the poetical Lord 
{Patrick ] Robertson who is a man of great 
humor. I think all freekirks escape the 
opiatic doctor, who is the one the Judges are 
exofficio obliged to hear.”” On 6 March he 
writes again: “ You did right in substitut- 
ing initials for names in the Reid & I think 
the article will be very successful altogether.” 
On 3 April he informs Croker: “ Your Reid 
I hear gives great pleasure in all places ” and 
three days later he remarks, “ Ventilation is 
greatly liked.” But it is on 8 April that he 
shows concretely the popularity of the arti- 
cle: “I saw the Times cribbing from Reid 
Ventilation shabbily enough the other day 
but they can’t prevent their readers finding 
out their trick in this case.” 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 


THE ARMS OF ASHMOLE. 


ELIAS Ashmole, as Windsor Herald, sub- 
jected the arms of many to judicial 
inquiry, but his own seem, so far, to have 
escaped examination. His family coat, 
quarterly sable and gold with a golden fleur 
de lys in the first quarter, is well known to 
Oxford men since it embellishes the Broad 
Street front of the Museum that bears his 
name. The staircase window has lately 
been enriched by a panel of painted glass 
showing an achievement of arms in which 
this coat is quartered with four others, 
apparently copied from the armorial stamp 
on the calf bindings of his books, formerly 
in the Museum and now in the Bodleian 
Library. 
The cartouche bears, quarterly of six, 





1 and 6. Ashmole. 

2. Silver a lion between three crosslets 
fitchy gules, a molet in chief for difference, 

3. Azure three spades silver. 

4. Azure two bars and in chief two 
roundels silver. 

5. Gules a bend gold in a border ermine, 

Here spades are trumps, for this unusual 
quartering will be immediately recognised as 
part of the Bowyer heraldry, for example, at 
Denham, Yarnton, Radley, and on the 
Roman Catholic church and presbytery at 
Abingdon, and it is here that the Ashmole 
quatterings find their explanation. 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ account of him states that 
Ashmole’s mother was of the Bowyer 
family: the lion and crosslets in the second 
quarter of his shield are the original arms of 
the Staffordshire Bowyers, discarded by the 
emigrant branch of Bucks and Berks but 
retained by the elder line until its extinction 
at the death of Sir William Bowyer, Baronet 
of Knipersley, in 1701. Both families quar- 
tered the three spades which proclaimed 
their common descent from the heiress of 
Knypersley whom their ancestor, Thomas 
Bowyer, had married in the reign of Richard 
II; both used also a quartering for Venables, 
but while the Bowyer shields at Radley bear 
the two silver bars on azure of the great 
Cheshire house of Kinderton, for which 
neither its pedigree nor theirs shows any 
justification, the Staffordshire Visitations 
printed by the Salt Society, III, 53, and V, 
Part 2, p. 47, show that the descent, in fact, 
was from William Venables of Bradwall, a 
cadet of Kinderton, whose arms he differ- 
enced by the addition of two silver roundels 
in chief. This is the coat in the fourth 
quarter of Ashmole’s shield. The Visita- 
tion of Cheshire, Harl. Soc., xviii, 228, shows 
that Ellen, co-heir of William Venables of 
Bradwall, married Robert de Knypersley 
whose dau. and h., Katherine, married 
Thomas Bowyer. 

The remaining quarter presents more diffi- 
culty. On the funeral hatchment of Sir 
George Bowyer, 6th Bart., d. 1860, at Radley, 
the quartering for Venables is preceded by 
azure a bend gold in a border silver, while 
in a shield in the chancel this place is taken 
by azure a sheaf gold. The first coat is that 
assigned to Sir Robert Grosvenor by the 
Constable when Sir Richard Scrope had 
asserted a prior right to “dazure ove une 
bende dore” in the famous controversy of 
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10 R.2; the second is the coat adopted by 
him when the king decided that a border 
was not a sufficient distinction. But the 
Grosvenor pedigrees prove that the Venables 
heiress who brought in the Grosvenor quar- 
tering was descended not from Sir Robert 
Grosvenor of the historical trial but from 
another Robert, his kinsman, surnamed Daa, 
alias le Grosvenor, of Budworth, whose 
daughter and co-heir, Katherine, married 
William Venables of Bradwall and was 
mother of Ellen whose daughter, Katherine 
Knypersley, married Thomas Bowyer. The 
descent is clear from a pedigree printed in 
Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ 2nd ed. ii, 216. This 
Robert’s arms are given by Grazebrook, who 
edited the Staffordshire Visitations, as azure 
a bend or in a border ermine. But, since a 
border had been pronounced as insufficient 
difference, such a bearing was impossible, 
and there can be no doubt that the true coat 
is the one quartered in the window of the 
Museum, where the field is gules, and where 
the quarters are correctly marshalled, with 
Grosvenor following Venables, not preceding 
it as at Radley. (The Grosvenor pedigree 
is discussed in The Ancestor, i, 166, and its 
heraldry in The Herald and Genealogist, i 
and v.) 

Though Ashmole himself does not make 
all this clear he included enough of his own 
pedigree in his Visitation of Staffordshire, 
p. 13, to show that he was son of Simon, son 
of Thomas, son of John Ashmole, and that 
his mother was Anne, daughter of Anthony 
Bowyer who was descended from Thomas 
Bowyer by the heiress of Knypersley. This 
pedigree is confirmed by the grant of arms 
made to him on 16 May 1661 by Sir Edward 
Bysshe, Clarenceux, which is now in the 
Bodleian, Ashmole MS. 1832. It states that 
he was son and heir of Simon, son and heir 
of Thomas Ashmole, J.P., “ whose seale of 
armes bore quarterly sable and or a floure 
de luce of the second. .. . And moreover 
considering that the said Elias Ashmole is by 
Anne his mother daughter to Anthony Bow- 
yer late of the Citty of Coventry descended 
from the ancient and worshipful Family of 
Bowyers of Knipersley the said Anthony 
being a third son and that by decease of 
John and Anthony sons to the said Anthony 
Without issue surviving the said Elias hath 
Tight to quarter the armes of that family to 
the end that the same armes so belonging to 
him may be borne with due difference I 








assigne a mullet sable. 
it gules.) 

The grant also makes a very interesting 
reference to Ashmole’s crest: “ And whereas 
the said Elias hath been also desirous to 
change the crest engraved upon the seale of 
armes of the said Thomas his grandfather (it 
being a greyhound currant) by reason of its 
too neare likenesse to the crests of some 
other families . . . I doe give and grant on a 
wreath sable and or the Planet Mercury col- 
located in the midle of the celestiall signe 
Gemini proper his right hand extended to- 
wards heaven and left holding a Caducean 
Rod.” So it is “depicted in the margent ” 
of the grant, and so it appears in a plate in 
Plot’s ‘ Staffordshire,’ pl. xxxv. But on Ash- 
mole‘s books, as in the Ashmolean window, 
only the demi figure of Mercury is shown, 
with winged cap and caduceus. The Gemini 
appear in the position of supporters at the 
base of the cartouche, each sprinkled with 
sable molets. Ashmole’s horoscope shows 
that the sun was in the constellation Gemini 
at the hour of his birth. 

There can be little doubt that the crest was 
of Ashmole’s own choosing and that it was 
intended to refer to his heraldic office. His 
motto, too, on a scroll beneath the cartouche 
of arms on his bindings, ““Ex uno omnia,” 
suggests that heralds look to the Messenger 
of the Gods as their great original and the 
source of all their mystery. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


..” (The glass has 


NELSON'S LAST WORDS (see ante. 

p. 128).—In one sense it is true to say 
that we are indebted to Clarke and Mc- 
Arthur for Nelson’s last words. - As 
founders and editors of The Naval Chroni- 
cle, the one a retired naval chaplain and the 
other a retired purser (or, as we should call 
him to-day, Paymaster-Captain, R.N.), their 
selection as joint authors of the official ‘ Life 
of Nelson’ (1809) was not only appropriate 
but inevitable. They spared no pains to 
make their work a success. McArthur, 
with his customary zeal, collected the mate- 
rial; and Clarke invested the compilation 
with literary grace. McArthur gathered 
together all the family documents at that 
time available and assembled so many of 
Nelson’s letters that it seemed to the editors 
the wisest plan to tell the Admiral’s story, 
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as far as possible, in his own words. 

With this end in view they approached the 
Surgeon of H.M.S. Victory and persuaded 
him to commit to paper all that he could 
remember of what was said and done during 
the closing scene in the cockpit. Thus urged, 
the Surgeon took up his pen; and, as he 
wrote, the whole scene came back vividly 
before him. His narrative, however, proved 
too lengthy for those who had commissioned 
it; and Dr. Clarke, as the arbiter of elegance, 
treated it with the same disrespect with 
which he treated Nelson’s letters. He 
attached no importance to an original docu- 
ment as such. What he did regard as vitally 
important was that every part of the work 
in hand should bear the impress of his own 
dignified and ornate style. He therefore 
abstracted only what he required of Dr. 
Beatty’s narrative, altering the diction to 
please himself. 

This was doubtless the reason why Dr. 
Beatty was moved to issue his ‘ Authentic 
Narrative ’ (1807) as a separate publication. 
From that day to this it has figured as the 
primary source of information for the death 
of, Nelson; relegating Clarke and McArthur, 
for such particulars, to the limbo of dis- 
carded things. Southey’s ‘ Life of Nelson’ 
(1813) may not unfairly be described as an 
attractive and palatable digest of Clarke and 
McArthur; but while Clarke and McArthur 
rejected the bulk of the ‘ Authentic Narra- 
tive,’ Southey absorbed almost all of it, and 
gained in literary grace by doing so. 

It will suffice here to quote but a few of 
Dr. Beatty’s paragraphs to show, by com- 
parison with Dismas’s extract, how they 
were transmuted by Dr. Clarke. 

“He then told Captain Hardy, ‘he felt 
that in a few minutes he should be no 
more’; adding in a low tone, ‘but don’t 
throw me overboard, Hardy.’ 

“The Captain answered: ‘Oh! no, cer- 
tainly not.’ 

.““Then replied his Lordship, ‘ You know 
what to do: and,’ continued he, ‘ take care 
of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy; take 
care of poor Lady Hamilton. Kiss me, 
Hardy.’ 

“The Captain now knelt down and kissed 
his cheek; when his Lordship said, ‘ Now I 
- satisfied. Thank God, I have done my 

uty.’ 

“Captain Hardy stood for a minute or 
two in silent contemplation; he then knelt 





——_—. 


down again and kissed his Lordship’s fore. 
head. 

“His Lordship said: ‘ Who is that?’ 

“The Captain answered, ‘It is Hardy’: 
to which his Lordship replied, ‘God bless 
you, Hardy!’ 

“ After this affecting scene Captain Hardy 
withdrew, and returned to the quarter-deck,” 


GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 


DICKENS AND A CLASSICAL REFER. 
ENCE..— Among the ‘Reprinted 
Pieces’ of Dickens is one on ‘ Our School,’ 
purporting to present the Wellington House 
Academy, where he remained for nearly two 
years. It was “ Classical and Commercial” 
but whether, as he says, he was advanced 
enough in Latin to be put into Virgil remains 
doubtful, according to the testimony of his 
schoolfellows, quoted in Forster’s biography 
and elsewhere. One witness is, however, 
clearly wrong in thinking that “ there is no 
allusion to the classics in any of his writ 
ings.” I have noticed one or two and here 
is another from ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ Book 
I, chap. 3. Twemlow is caught by a visitor 
with his hair just done. It sticks up when it 
is drying. So 
he is an appropriate state for the receipt of start 
ling intelligence, looking equally like the Monv- 
ment on Fish Street Hill and King Priam ona 
certain incendiary occasion not wholly unknown 
as a neat point from the classics. 
The reference is evidently to the second 
Aeneid, which describes the burning of Troy. 
But there, 552, Priam’s hair does: not stand 
up in horor, it is seized by Pyrrhus, his mur- 
derer. Aeneas was aghast at the sight, 
“ Obstipui,” 560, but his hair does not stand 
up, though the same verb begins a line to- 
wards the end of the book. Here, when 
Creusa’s ghost appears to him, larger than 
life-size, he is gravely disturbed: 

Obstipui, steteruntque comae et vox fauci- 
bus haesit. 

So far as the reference to Priam goes, 
Dickens might have got it from Dryden's 
translation. This, indeed, seems likely, for 
Dryden makes Aeneas say after seing Priam 
murdered, “my hair with horror stood,” 
without any such detail in the Latin text. So 
Dickens may have associated the upright 
hair with the scene of Priam’s murder, 
though he gave it to the wrong person. If 
he started Latin at school and returned to 
it in later life, he might have been floored 
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by the Second Aeneid, as Stevenson was 
with the Seventh. In his ‘ Pictures from 
ltaly’ he shows no particular interest in 
Virgil when he reaches Mantua. - 


AN INJUSTICE TO FROUDE.—J. A. 

Froude is one of my few bétes noires, C. 
Kegan Paul's is a very congenial mind; but 
it seems to have been Kegan Paul who first 
set afloat a perversion of the truth about 
Froude : 


With James Anthony Froude, also, I knitted up 
an old Oxford acquaintance. Yet I cannot say I 
either trusted or believed him. Even before I be- 
came a Catholic I loved Newman too much to feel 
drawn to any one who played to him a traitor’s 
part. Froude was, I believe, the author of the 
“Life [sic] of Saint Bettelin’’ in the ‘ Lives of the 
English Saints,’ and was so trusted by Newman 
that he sent the Life [sic] to the press unread. The 
little postscript [i.e., the concluding paragraph] in 
which the whole was admitted to be an ingenious 
fiction, really put an end to the series. (Memories, 
1899, pp. 346-7.) 


‘The Lives of the English Saints’ appeared 
in four volumes, 1844-5. “A Legend {not 
The Life] of St. Bettelin” appeared in the 
second of these in 1844. The third and 
fourth volumes appeared in 1845, so that St. 
Bettelin did not put an end to the series. 
This second volume consisted of five 
“Legends” and two “Histories.” The 
anonymous “ Advertisement ”’ (probably by 
Newman) dated “Holy Thursday, 1844” 
ran thus : 

The following Lives are the work of several 
persons who have written independently of each 
other, though their views will be found to be co- 
incident on some important or difficult points which 
are brought into discussion in the course of the 
narrative. The Legend of St. Bettelin belongs to 
more than one author— 


which bowls over the rest of Kegan Paul’s 
hinepins. Kegan Paul quotes the final para- 
~~ the Legend almost correctly. It 
was this : 


And this is*all that is known, and more than 
all— yet nothing to what the angels know,—of 
the life of a servant of God, who sirned and 
tepented, and did penance and washed cut his sins, 
and became a Saint, and reigns with Christ in 


Heaven. 

But, after Kegan, Herbert: after the blun- 
derer, the inventor, who can turn a pietism 
Into a witticism. This is what Herbert Paul 
makes of it in his book, ‘The Life of 
Froude ’ (1905), p. 34: 





Froude chose St. Neot... He told his story 
as legend, not quite as Newman wanted it. “ This 
is all,” he said at the end, “and perhaps rather 
more than all, that is known of the life of blessed 
St. Neot "— 


words not to be found in ‘A Legend of St. 


Neot.’ 
M. E. V. 


"THE FAMILY OF SAVAGE OF BUR- 

BAGE SAVAGE, CO. WILTS.—How 
often place-names pass into oblivion! A 
West country reader of my recent article on 
‘The Family of Savage of Co. Wilts: With 
a Passing Note on the Dormant Earldom of 
Rivers,’ published in The Wiltshire Archaeo- 
logical and N.H. Magazine, vol. 50, No. 158 
(June 1944), pp. 309-332, and republished 
as an independent pamphlet (Devizes: 
Charles H. Woodward, Exchange Buildings) 
in July 1944, noticed at clxxxvii. 154, has 
written to me asking whether I have correctly 
copied the opening generation of the Wilts 
Visitation Pedigree of 1623, therein set forth, 
as “——— Savage, of Burbage Savage, Co. 
Wilts.” The ground of his question is that 
he has never heard of the place. Burbage, 
Co. Wilts: Yes. But surely Burbage Savage, 
Co. Wilts, cannot be right? 

I am not in the least surprised at his ques- 
tion. For in 1935, the then vicar of Wolf- 
hall (the Rev. A. G. Baker) wrote to me, 
saying: “ Wolfhall is partly in Burbage. . . 
I have never heard of the name Burbage- 
Savage.” 

It is a fact, however, that I have correctly 
copied the Visitation Pedigree in question, 
and it may be of interest to readers to know 
of the place being mentioned in earlier 
records. Indeed, it seems clear from what 
follows that Burbage Savage was a small 
manor in Burbage aforesaid, where there 
appear to have been several small manors. 
The following are six early mentions of it, 
with the material references: 

(1) Period 1216-1272. Wiltshire Topo- 
graphical Collections of John Aubrey, cor- 
rected and enlarged by Jackson, 1862, from 
pp. 380 and 381 whereof I find that there 
were formerly at least five holdings in Bur- 
bage, one of which, described as No. 4, is 
noted as follows: 

“Thomas Savage, under the Crown in 
chief, afterwards under the Earl Marshal. 
This was alienated in Henry III” (who 
reigned 1216-1272), “and the King gave it 
to Ela Longespée (daughter of the foundress 
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of Lacock) Countess of Warwick and wife 
of Philip Basset for their lives. Burbage 
Savage afterwards belonged to Clare, Earl 
of Gloucester, and from him descended (see 
Bedwyn Magna) to Audley, Stafford and 
Buckingham.” And, further, see (3) below. 

(2) 1308. Wilts Record Society, 1939, p. 
72: Feet of Fines for Wilts, Edward I and 
Edward II: 

“1308. Morrow of Martinmas. John le 
Savage pl. Geoffrey le Savage of Burbache 
def. 8 messuages, 2 virgates of land and 
12/24 rent in Burbache Savage and Bur- 
bache Stormy. (F.) To hold to pl. Warranty. 
Cons. £20.” 

The following four are from the Calendar 
of the Close Rolls preserved in the P.R.O., 
Edward II, namely: 

(3) 1314. Volume 1313-1318 (published 
1893), p. 131: “1314. 5 December. The 
manor of Burghbache Sauvage,” Co, Wilts. 

(4) 1321. Volume 1318-1323 (published 
1895), p. 312: “1321. 4 June. The manor 
of Burbachesauvage”’ (all one word), Co. 
Wilts. 

(5) 1324. Volume 1323-1327 (published 
1898), p. 123: “1324. 16 June. Burbache 
Savage,” seemingly described as Co. Berks 
instead of Co. Wilts. 

(6) 1324. Volume 1323-1327 (above), pp. 
240 sq.: “1324. 22 November. Burbach 
Savage,” Co. Wilts. 

Passing on to the 1500’s, I find the place 
mentioned again as follows: 

(7) 1522-3. Wiltshire Topographical Col- 
lections, above cited, ibidem: 

“In 13 Henry VIII” (i.e., 1522 or 1523) 
“there was a grant to Sir Edward Darell of 
manors at Wexcombe, Burbage-Savage, 
West Bedwyn and Orcheston.” 

A yet later and very interesting refer- 
ence to it will be found as follows: 

(8) 1552. Calendar of the Patent Rolls 
preserved in the P.R.O., Edward VI, vol. iv, 
A.D. 1550-1553 (published 1926), pp. 276 
Sq.: 

“ 1552, 11 October. Commission to Wil- 
liam Marquess of Winchester . . . whereas 
Parliament begun 4 November 1 Edward VI 
. .. passed an Act in the Sth and 6th year 
for the limitation of the late Duke of Somer- 
set’s lands stating that John Seymour, eldest 
son of the said Duke, having made suit for 
lands which were of Katharine Fylol, his 
mother, sold by the Duke without her assent, 
and all other lands of his mother, commis- 





sioners should be appointed to restore, oy 
of the lands that the heir begotten of Lady 
Anne, second wife of the said Duke, shoul 
have either by the authority of the said Act 
or the Act of 32 Henry VIII, such amount 
as should recompense the lands of the said 
Katharine which the Duke sold without her 
assent; and the King . . . finding that the 
Duke. . . was seized with the said Katharine 
in the manor of Burbage Savage, Wilts, and 
27 messuages, 6 cottages, 2 water ‘ mylnes’ 
500 ac. ‘of london,’ 100 oc. ‘of medowe, 
600 ac. ‘ of pasture,’ 160 ac. ‘ of wood’ and 
£6 rent in Stapleford, Burbage Savage, Dul- 
lesfeld, Crostome and Bedwyn, Wilts, and in 
two out of three parts of the manor ” (sic: 
singular) “of Stapleforde, Collesfeld and 
Sturmey, Wilts, of the clear yearly value of 
£41 . . , wherefore” etc. “ By p.s. [II 952, 
Wylton, 1 Sept.]” 

It may be of interest to add, in conclusion, 
that Wolfhall above mentioned was itself the 
“Ulfela” of the Domesday Book. See 
‘Sylvan Savernake and Its Story’ by W. 
Maurice Adams, pp. 68 sq., and the late 
Canon Jackson’s reconstructed map of 
““Savernake Forest, a.D,- 1280,” printed in 
such work. 


L. G. H. HortTon-Smitu. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


A HITHERTO UNNOTICED MEDIE- 

VAL BUILDING PRACTICE—Per- 
haps the heading of this note is a little too 
adventurous: it is seldom safe to be certain 
of a negative! Anyhow, my excuse must 
be that personally I have never come across 
any hint of the practice now suggested, as 
of a definite and prevailing custom, in any 
book on ecclesiology with which I am 
acquainted. Now, on the north jamb (if | 
remember rightly) of the tower arch of 
Worplesdon church, Surrey, is an_ inscrip- 
tion, that I give from my own transcript, to 
the effect that “ Richarde Exford (or Etford) 
made XIV fote of yis touor ”; on the tower 
of Great Carlton church, Lincolnshire— 
though on what part of it I do not know— 
is a similar inscription, as given by the late 
Dr. Cox, F.S.A., in his Little Guide to Lin- 
colnshire, that begs us: 

For Robert Schadworth soul ye pray 

Who for yis fote makying did pay; 
and, finally, on the south exterior face of 
Totnes church tower, Devon, is yet another 
parallel, at the foot of what is probably 4 
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bust of Bishop Edmund Lacey, of Exeter |, 


(1420-55), that has been variously read as “I 
mad thys tore,” or “I mad thys fote,” but 
which almost certainly conforms to the 
second of these two versions. The point of 
my present note is to suggest that the exist- 
ence of these three inscriptions in neighbour- 
hoods so far apart as Devon, Lincolnshire, 
and Surrey, and having reference to the fact 
that benefactors of this particular nature are 
likely only in a very few instances out of 
very many to have recorded their benefac- 
tions in what, if I may venture so to style 
it, is a slightly boastful vein—though in the 
case of Bishop Lacey he was probably not 
responsible for it—and one moreover not 
wholly in keeping with the medieval spirit— 
Who builds a church to God, and not to Fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 
—indicates a common practice, and one of 
extensive topographical distribution, for 
medieval church towers to be erected by 
these piecemeal contributions. In this con- 
nection, also, it is interesting to note that at 
a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries at 
which a plaster cast of the Totnes inscrip- 
tion was exhibited, the late Sir William St. 
John Hope—I give this from memory only, 
since I have forgotten my authority—stated 
that a somewhat similar inscription, or some- 
what similar inscriptions, were also to be 
found at Ludlow church, in Shropshire, I 
fancy in the region of the clearstorey. This 
would extend the practice, not only still 
more widely geographically, but also to the 
body of the church as well as to its tower. 


JoSEPH E. Morris. 


| EECHES.—The following advertisement 
appears in the Edinburgh Directory, 
1850-51 : 

“Leech Depot. 27 Clyde Street (corner 
of Elder Street). Established since the Penny 
Postage in 1840, by James Wood and Co, 
Original Importers of Swedish Leeches. 
These Leeches, the finest known, are received 
in the turf they are bred in, to preserve their 
health, to keep them fresh and vigourous. 
The quality of the Swedish leeches is so 
superior to any other kind, that their bite is 
Warranted not to leave marks on the skin. 
Fresh Importations weekly. N.B. In case of 
necessity, Leeches can be obtained at the 
Depot at all hours of the night.” 


D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 





Readers’ Queries. 


FORMS OF PRAYER, 1799-1807.—Some- 

time in 1808 the Churchwardens of St. 
Peter’s, Cambridge, received a printed state- 
ment, from John Chantler, Apparitor of the 
Diocese of Ely, “ for delivery of the follow- 
ing Forms of Prayer, etc.” all twenty-three 
priced at one shilling each: 


1799. Thanksgiving for Lord Nelson’s Vic- 
tory [Battle of the Nile, 1 Aug. 1798]. 
General Thanksgiving 

Prayer for the Fast 

Ditto 

Thanksgiving for the King’s Recovery 
Prayer for the Fast 

Proclamation for lessening the Con- 
sumption of Bread 
Order of Council 
Liturgy 

Amended ditto 
Thanksgiving for the King’s Recovery 
Ditto for Plentiful Harvest 

Ditto for Peace 
{Treaty of Amiens 
1802] 

Convocation Letter 
Prayer during the War 
Ditto for the Fast 
Ditto for the King’s Recovery 

Ditto for the Fast 

Ditto 

Amended Prayer during the War 
Thanksgiving for Nelson’s Victory. 
[Battle of Trafalgar, 21 Oct. 1805] 
Prayer for the Fast 

Convocation Letter 

Prayer for the Fast 


The Churchwardens were requested to pay 
the required £1 3s. to the Deputy Registrars 
at the ensuing Bishop’s Visitation, and their 
receipt shows that this was duly done. 

I have never found a similar statement 
elsewhere, and should be interested to know 
if this one was peculiar to the Diocese of 
Ely, or otherwise. 





1800. 
1801. 


respecting the 


1802. 
signed, March 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 


1807. 


E. A. B. BARNARD. 
Cambridge. 


BALFOUR OF FERNEY.—I have a note 

that Arthur Balfour of Ferney married 
Dorothy Crackenthorpe, the marriage con- 
tract being dated 21 Feb. 1736. Unfortun- 
ately I cannot find the source of my note 
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and shall be grateful if anyone can direct. 


me to it. 
C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


“TAKE TWO CHAIRS.”—In the Highway 
(the journal of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association) of March 1945, Professor 
R. H. Tawney attributes to the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury the retort “ Take two 
chairs,” supposed to have been made to a 
caller who was indignant at being asked to 
wait a few moments for an_ interview, 
though, adds Professor Tawney, “it may be 
apocryphal.” In the same journal for March 
1945, Mr. E. F. Hurt, on the other hand, 
connects it with another and earlier Arch- 
bishop. “I first heard this story from my 
mother,” he writes, “about the year 1900, 
applied to the late Archbishop Tait with 
whose family she was brought up. As con- 
firmation of this, the same story was re- 
peated to me later by Mrs. Davidson, the 
wife of Archbishop Davidson, who was 
herself, of course, the daughter of Arch- 
bishop Tait and an old friend of our family.” 
A third candidate—Henry Labouchere— 
appears in a letter to the Sunday Times, 4 
Feb. 1945. I myself first heard the story 
about twenty-five years ago, when it was told 
me by an elderly person who declared that 
he had heard it in his youth. It was, if I 
recollect rightly, an archbishop that he 
attributed it to, but not Archbishop Tait. Is 
there any reliable evidence (a) whether the 
story is genuine, and (b) if so, who was the 
originator of this bon mot? 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 


MSS. ONCE IN THE POSSESSION OF 

JOHN RANDALL.—In the ‘ History 
of Madeley,’ by John Randall, F.G.S., the 
Shropshire antiquary, the author says (p. 
90): ““We have a number of large foolscap 
MS. volumes of experiments and extracts 
neatly copied, with pen and ink drawings of 
machines, etc., showing that whilst Smeaton 
and Watt were’ engaged in perfecting the 
construction of the steam engine, Mr. 
(William) Reynolds was endeavouring to 
apply it to purposes similar to those which 
it is now applied as a locomotive.” On p. 
365 the author mentions a folio volume 
with original drawings by Hornblower, Rey- 
nolds, Wilkinson, Telford, Austin, and other 
engineers of the late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century. 





Can anyone say where these interesting 
volumes are now? A relative of Mr. Rap. 
dall informs me that they were disposed of 
by a bookseller in Shrewsbury some year 
ago. 

D. H. T. 


BOOK-PLATE OF DUKE OF NOR. 

FOLK.—Vincent Eyre and William 
Wakeman, executors of Thomas Eyre, in 
1792, prepared a book-plate for the books 
bequeathed by Thomas Eyre “ to remain in 
his family.” 

The following inscription occurs on a 
label pasted across a book-plate of a Duke 
of Norfolk: 

Belonging to the Library 
bequeathed by the Will of 
Edward Duke of Norfolk 
to remain in his family. 
Henry Howard and Thomas Eyre, Esquires, 
Executors. 

Who was this Thomas Eyre, who is asso- 
ciated with a book-plate with such similar 
wording? 

P. D. M. 


AN ANTI-PULVERIST, 1795.—In May 

1795, a Cambridgeshire county news- 
paper chronicles the fact that “ the Duke of 
Northumberland has not only become an 
anti-pulverist himself, but obliges all his ser- 
vants to discontinue the use of hair powder, 
in order to mark his disapprobation of the 
late tax on that article.” Was the term 
“ anti-pulverist”’ in common use at this 
period, or is it a creation of the particular 
journalist? 

P. D. M 


(COMMUNAL KITCHENS.—In a recent 

issue of Country Life, there appeared a 
description and photograph of a communal 
kitchen or bakehouse in the village of Pap- 
worth St. Agnes, Cambridgeshire. In days 
gone by, owing to difficulties of transport, 
especially in severe winters, this bakehouse 
served a very useful purpose by eliminating 
the necessity for many separate cooking fires 
and stores of fuel in the village. 

A similar central kitchen or bakehouse 
also existed many years ago in the remote 
Warwickshire village of Whatcote, and it 1s 
possible that other examples may be known 
to your readers. 

G. S. HEWwINS. 
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BUCKNER, AN ARTIST.—In the Fifth 

Part of George du Maurier’s * Trilby’ 
(1894-5) is to be found the following pas- 
sage : 

Hideous old frumps .. . patronised him [Little 
Billie] and gave him good advice, and told him 
to emulate Mr. Buckner both in his genius and his 
manners—since Mr, Bucqner was the only “ gentle- 
man” whoever painted for hire; and they pro- 
mised him in time, an equal success ! 

Who was Buckner? I can find no refer- 
ence to him in Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers nor in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


D. P. W. 


BARBARA LEIGH SMITH BODICHON 

(1827-1891)—I_ should be glad if any 
reader could send me any private informa- 
tion about her. She was a pioneer of the 
Women’s Movement and an artist. 


HESTER BURTON. 


SCOTT'S NOVELS: DRAMATIZED 

VERSIONS.—Can any reader inform 
me who dramatized Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels? In 1817 (November) ‘Guy Man- 
nering ’ was performed in London. 


J. G. DUNLOP. 


“TEAM WAS YET IN ITS INFANCY.” 

—Found in Tom Taylor’s ‘ Stilt Waters 
Run Deep,’ 1851; ‘ Great Expectations,’ etc., 
but not in any dictionary (including those of 
quotations), Encyclopaedia with Life of 
Stephenson known to me. It has not 
appeared in ‘N. and Q.’ Can anyone tell 
me its first source? 

W. E. SMITH. 


ROBERT SHELFORD.—He was Rector of 

Ringsfield, Suffolk, died 1603? I wish 
to trace a volume of his poems. I shall be 
obliged if any reader could give me any 
details. Were these ever published? There 
Is a reference to a poem by Shelford in the 
= of Crashaw, edited by Turnbull in 

SAMUEL J. LOCKER. 


(COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO.—Is there 
_ _any foundation in fact for this character 
in Dumas’ novel? 

H. A. 





Replies. 
SOME LITERARY TERMS. 


ALLEGORY. 





(clxxxviii. 162.) 


JANE Green’s discourse is, as usual, sound 
and discriminating. But I wish she had 
given us more of her own views with illus- 
trations and less of those of others. I have 
doubts as to what can be reasonably called 
an “allegory.” The word is best known in 
Galatians, iv, 24, “which things are an 
allegory,” A.V., which renders a verb in the 
Greek. Here St. Paul typifies the old and 
new covenants. The most effective allegory 
in the Old Testament is Nathan’s story of 
the ewe-lamb told to David, who declares 
that the transgressor ought to be killed and 
hears the reply, “ Thou art the man.” 

Coleridge’s definition is wide. The 
*O.E.D.’ starts with a similar one and then, 
2, includes a “ figurative sentence, discourse 
or narrative” in which 
properties and circumstances attributed to the 
apparent subject really refer to the subject they are 
meant to suggest; an extended or continued meta- 
phor. 

3 speaks of “an allegorical representation, 
an emblem.” 

I illustrate my points on these definitions 
from Dickens. In chap. 21 of ‘ Bleak 
House’ the Smallweed family are intro- 
duced: 

The father of this pleasant grandfather, of the 
neighbourhood of Mount Pleasant, was a horny- 
skinned, two-legged, money-getting species of spider, 
who spun webs to catch unwary flies, and retired 
into holes until they were entrapped. 

Here is a “ figurative sentence.” 
amount to, an allegory? 

2 seems to suggest that the allegorical 
matter is not natural to the subject and that 
its reality depends on its suggestion. Surely 
the fog at the beginning of ‘ Bleak House’ 
was common enough in London when 
Dickens wrote and might have occurred 
without its happy suitability to the hopeless 
and useless confusion of Chancery business. 

3 should surely include a picture of any 
kind Some years since the Academy had 
a charming picture of crocuses rising to 
blossom out of the bare earth. (Was it by 
Charles Sims?) which the artist meant to be 


Does it 
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a symbol of immortality. In ‘ Bleak House,’ 
chap. 10, the ceiling of Mr. Tulkinghorn’s 
house is adorned with a painting of a Roman 
soldier who points with a hand and 

Sprawls among balustrades and pillars, flowers, 
clouds and big-legged boys, and makes the head 
ache—as would seem to be Allegory’s object, always, 
more or less. 
The allegorical point of the Roman does not 
appear until he is supposed to warn Tulk- 
inghorn not to come home and be murdered. 
When that has happened, all eyes look up 
at him and all voices murmur, “If he could 
only tell what he saw.” I agree with 
Dickens and JANE GREEN that an allegory is 
seldom a success. “* We hate poetry which 
has a design upon us,” said Keats, and prose, 
too, for that matter. We cannot relish 
Tennyson’s Death of Arthur as a Morte 
d’Albert in Swinburne’s wicked phrase. A 
whole book of purposeful allegory grows 
tedious; for this sort of thing the short story 
is preferable. Here, I think, the chief suc- 
cess is Stevenson’s. His ‘ Will of the Mill’ 
typifies well a sadly unadventurous soul; and 
is not ‘ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde’ a masterpiece? I well remember 
its first appearance in a slim shilling volume. 
Since, it has conquered the stage and the 
world, ranking with the very few stories 
which supply a familiar allusion. Henry 
James recognised it as “a fable which is a 
wonderfully happy invention” and “a mas- 
terpiece of concision.” The woodcock’s 
feather, which is sent to Charles II in hiding 
to suggest immediate flight, Scott, ‘ Wood- 
stock,’ chap. 30, ranks as an emblem. But 
what of the fancy or presentiment which 
brings to Lucy Manette’s ear the sound of 
footsteps where there are none in fact, as if 
a “great crowd of people were bearing 
down upon them,” ‘A Tale of Two Cities,’ 
Book II, chap. 6? Is this mental disturb- 
ance an allegory or isn’t it? The definitions 
do not seem to me to include it. 

W.H. J. 


7 YENK *  (clxxxviii. 103, 196).— The 

occurrence of “ Yenk” by itself on 
these two brass strips at Belaugh, Norfolk, 
and also formerly, it is stated, in the win- 
dows of the same church, suggests a family 
motto. Is it possible that the “Y” in 
“Yenk ” is really the old English (Icelandic 
Runic; I take this from the Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary) letter “thorn” (=th), 











which survived till comparatively recent 
years in some few words seriously (eg. 
“ye” for “the”), and that still survives as 
a quasi-humorous, generally misunderstood, 
sham antique, as, for instance, in some inn 
names (say “ Ye Olde Bell”), and also on 
some shop fronts? In that case “ Yenk” 
might really be the equivalent of “ Thenk,” 
which in its turn might stand for “ Think,” 
or, less probably, for “ Thank.” It is easily 
conceivable that “ Yenk” may have been 
the motto of the mid-fifteenth century 
branch of the Curzon family to which be. 
longed that Sir John Curzon, c. 1471, whom 
the brass now in question commemorates, 
Certainly, however, it is not the motto of 
any of the three or four branches of the 
Curzon family at the present day. Either 


-“ Think ” or “ Thank,” it is true, seems, for 


a motto, rather impossibly abrupt and jerky; 
but instances of one-word mottoes, I fancy, 
are not altogether unknown, though I can- 
not recollect one at the moment. Mottoes, 
indeed, are said to be rare on_ brasses 
(Haines, 1861, I, cvx); yet I have a note of 
one of these last at Lowick, Northants, on 
which “Da Gl[orliam Deo” is given on 
eight different scrolls; and both Haines and 
Macklin say that a ninth occurrence has 
been lost. Haines also cites other instances, 
In this connection, horeover—though this 
is not quite relevant—it is interesting to note 
that family badges were sometimes similarly 
“ powdered” over matrices, as, for instance, 
at Wixford, Warwickshire, where those on 
the top of the big chest-tomb of Thomas de 
Cruwe, c. 1411, assume the odd form of so 
many detached, brass feet! I am aware 
that much of what has here been written is 
of very tentative character, but I am largely 
without access to books of reference; and 
anyhow I hope that it may at least suggest 
some line for further investigation. 


JosePH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


F'IDDLESTICKS, FIDDLEDEE AND 
FIDDLING — (clxxxviii. —104).—Nero 
fiddled while Rome was burning, according 
to the familiar English phrase. I do not 
find it noted in the Books of Quotations, but 
the suggestion under ‘ The Current Develop 
ment of Faulty English,’ clxxxvii. 294, 
Surely, the word “ fiddle ” means occupation with 
trivial matters. Nero “fiddled about ” instead 
of attending to the city’s condition, 
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will not do. Both Tacitus, ‘ Annals,’ xv, 39, | 


and Suetonius, ‘ Nero,’ 38, say that, while 


the city was burning, he recited the Taking 
of Troy, that is, probably an extract from 


an epic he composed, or had composed for 
him, on the subject. I gather from the 
Aeneid that there was a good deal of burn- 
ing when Troy was taken. It is probable 
that Nero accompanied his voice with the 
cithara, his addiction to which became a 
frequent subject of scornful notice. The 
cithara was certainly not a fiddle. But loose- 
ness about the instruments goes some way 
back in English. Bacon speaks twice of 
Nero playing the harp. According to 
Suetonius, he enjoyed the beauty. of the 
flames from the tower of Mzecenas; and he 
could hardly fail to improve the occasion 
with the beauty of his own verse. 
in English ‘called him a fiddler? 

hh Cs S. 


THE OLD MERSEY STEAM-TUGS 

(clxxxviii. 165)—Mr. W. W. GILL’s 
interesting note revives many memories, and 
I feel sure that he will be glad to know that 
[have a note of every steam-tug which has 
plied on the Mersey from 1816 to date. 
This has been collected over the past few 
years, and with the help of my friend Mr. 
W. Stuart Rees. Some day, when circum- 
stances permit, I hope to compile a full his- 
tory of the Mersey tugs, with notes of sev- 
eral of the famous “tows” they made. 
While the listing of these steam-tugs over 120 
years has involved much research, the most 
difficult part of the work has been that of 
determining the lineage of the firms and 
partnerships which owned them. 

The Mersey still boasts a substantial fleet 
of tugs, about seventy of these craft being 
registered at Liverpool, including the vessels 
of Liverpool Screw Towing Co. (“ Cock” 
tugs), Alexandra Towing Co., Rea Towing 
Co., and Furness Line tugs. One of the 
prettiest sights on the Mersey just now is the 
Cunard tender Skirmisher, which has just 
completed her jubilee year, and her new 
black, red and white paint, as she flits about 
the river, constitutes a marked contrast 
to the Admiralty) grey of the larger 
ships, 

The story of the Mersey Ferry steamers 
(which I hope will be published imme- 
diately we reach more propitious times) and 
of these tugs should prove fascinating to all 








Who first | 
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students of ship-history—but such books, 
unfortunately, have but a limited circulation. 


ARTHUR C. WARDLE. 


“NOBODY'S FRIENDS” (clxxxviii. 174). 
—This club was in being in 1939 and 


of an “ exclusive” nature. The number of 


| members at one time was limited to fifty, 


and comprised the higher positions in the 
Church, Law, Politics, the Arts and Sciences. 
Its name probably would not be in a direc- 
tory in the same way that some telephone 
subscribers do not have their names in the 
telephone directory. 

At one of their meetings, in 1867, a mem- 
ber was congratulated on being appointed 
“Serjeant Surgeon to Her Majesty.” The 
member, returning his thanks, explained 
that “the especial duty of this office would 
be to attend Her Majesty in battle, and that 
it was a privilege of the office to be put to 
death with the monarch and to be buried 
with her.” 

The office of Serjeant Surgeon to the 
monarch is a very old one, and may be still 
extant. 

FT. GS 


Manchester. 


FORTH BRIDGE (clxxxviii. 193).—“ As a 

result of this mishap [the Tay Bridge 
disaster in 1879] Sir Thomas Bouch’s design 
for a suspension bridge over the Forth was 
abandoned, and Messrs. Barlow Harrison, 
and Fowler, the consulting engineers of the 
promoting railway companies, met to decide 
what steps should be taken. The inquiry 
considered the situation from every point of 
view. They discarded the proposal for a 
tunnel and the principle of a suspension 
bridge, and finally adopted, with some modi- 
fications introduced to meet the views of the 
other engineers, a plan submitted by Messrs. 
Fowler and Baker, who were appointed 
engineers to carry it into effect.” 

It was later pointed out by Sir Benjamin 
Baker that the principle underlying the con- 
struction of cantilever bridges was “as old 
as the hills, for it lends itself particularly to 
timber construction, which we know in 
primitive times preceded masonry.” 

It is related in connection with the anti- 
quity of the principle that Lord Napier of 
Magdala remarked to one of the engineers, 
“IT suppose you touch your hats to the 
Chinese.” ‘“ Yes, indeed,” was the reply, 
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“bridges on that principle were built in 
China many centuries ago.” See ‘Life of 
Sir John Fowler,’ by T. Mackay (1900), chap. 
xi, The Forth Bridge. 


REGINALD B. FELLOWS. 


HEAD OF (?) HENRY, DUKE OF SUF- 
FOLK (clxxxviii. 192)—The reputed 
head of Henry, Duke of Suffolk, was found 
in the year 1852 when the vaults of Holy 
Trinity, Minories, were being cleared. It 
was thickly incrusted with oak sawdust 
which probably assisted in mummification. 
The Rev. E. M. Tomlinson in his ‘ History 
of the Minories’ regarded the identification 
as mistaken, but Sir George Scharf, Keeper 
of the National Portrait Gallery, after com- 
paring the features with the Duke’s portrait, 
agreed in favour of the identification. 

The relic is, or was, in the keeping of the 
Vicar of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, with which 
parish Holy Trinity was joined in 1899. 
After 1907 the building of Holy Trinity was 
used as the parish room of St. Botolph’s, but 
I have no record that it was at any time used 
as a schoolhouse. 

My own personal opinion, for what it is 
worth, is that the identification should be 
treated with reserve, as it is on record that, 
due to the small area of space available for 
buryings at Holy Trinity, the vaults were 
cleared on more than one occasion before 
1852. These gruesome and very unhal- 
lowed “ spring cleanings”’ might easily have 
left a similar head behind. Tomlinson 
records that in 1786 the beadle was found 
to have sawn up a number of coffins for the 
sake of the wood. He may very likely have 
been a posthumous executioner. 

AF. 


“LAY-OVERS TO CATCH MEDDLERS” 

(clxxxviii. 191).—According to my 
recollection, the phrase commonly addressed, 
sixty years and more ago, to inquisitive 
youngsters, more disposed “to see with 
their fingers” than be content “to touch 
with their eyes” attractive-looking articles 
unsuitable for their handling, in reply to 





seemed to be involved, for the phrase was 
sometimes also used in reference to other 
articles which at which sight seemed equally 
attractive, but which, when handled in 
defiance of that warning, turned out to be 
quite uninteresting to the child’s mind, and 
not worth any punishment involved! 


S. B. G. 


(59D AND THE SOLDIER; GOD AND 

THE DOCTOR (clxxxviii. 167). — The 
epigram “Tres medicus facies habet” . . , 
quoted by “King,” among the Adespota 
(No. 3107), is possibly an independent and 
earlier composition, and not merely a shorter 
and “ different ” version of Owen’s ‘ Aescu- 
lapins trifrons.’” The Rev. H. P. Dodd (‘ The 
Epigrammatists, 1876, p. 110), quoting 
William Wadd’s ‘Nugae  Chirurgicae, 
ascribes the lines to Enricus Cordus, physi- 
cian and. poet, born in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, at Simmershugs, in 
Hesse. He was a friend of Erasmus, and died 
at Bremen in 1538. Dodd suggests that 
Owen may have taken the idea for his epi- 
gram from Cordus. Unfortunately, though 
Wadd’s ‘ Nugae’ shows wide reading, it is, 
according to the ‘D.N.B.’, a_ thoroughly 
uncritical book; so the ascription to Cordus 
may not after all be correct. Another 
text of the same epigram has _ the 
variant readings Postibi (|. 3) instead of Post 
ubi, and praemia instead of munera. 


S. B. G. 


‘THE STARGAZER ” (clxxxviii. 193).— 
The author of * The Stargazer * was Z. 
von Harsanyi. An English translation of 
the novel was published by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge, in 1939. 
S. B. G. 


Another book of the same name was 
written by P. D. Clark and published by 
Blackwell. 

Wo. JAGGARD. 





questions as to what the objects were, or to 
what uses they were put, was “ Lay-holds 
for meddlers.” If the article was, indeed, 
quite unsuitable for children to handle, and 
if, after that warning phrase, it were 
touched, punishment inevitably followed. 
But occasionally a more subtle meaning 


LONG INCUMBENCIES (clxxxiii. 205; 

clxxxviii. 193):—The case of Rev. 
Charles Barter, who, on the evidence of the 
gravestone, died at Cornworthy, Devon, 26 
April 1846, aged 96, after being Vicar of 
that parish for (only) seventy-one years, Con 
stitutes no record. Indeed, more than two 
years ago (26 Sept. 1942) it was possible to 
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show that Rev. W. W. Wingfield had been 
Rector of Galval, near Penzance, for 
seventy-three years, five months and seven- 
teen days, when he died at the age of 97 
years, 11 months and 9 days. 

" His tenure was exceeded by Rev. Bartho- 
lomew Edwards, Junior, who was both 
Patron and Rector of Ashill, Dio. Norwich, 
for seventy-five years and six or seven 
months, dying 21 Feb. 1889; if he had lived 
another nine days, he would have been 100 
years of age. Neither probability nor relia- 
ble document serves to deprive the parish of 
Ashill of this record. 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


‘BEGGAR'S OPERA’ (clxxxviii. 192).— 

A strange lapse on Mr. J. Agate’s part. 
On referring to the first edition of Gay’s 
classic 1728 (before me) I note that Dr. John 
Christopher Pepusch is not only cited on the 
title, but his name heads the copperplate 
music therein, as the composer. He was 
born at Berlin in 1667, became organist at 
Charterhouse, where he lived, and died there 
in 1752. Although an able and pleasing 
composer, and trainer of many apt pupils, 
he was inevitably overshadowed by his Ger- 
man contemporary, Handel. 

As Thomas Linley the elder (1732-95) was 
not born until four years after Gay’s work 
first took the city by storm, the absurdity 
of naming him as the composer becomes 
apparent. 

In 1822 an Edinburgh critic pointed out 
“there is perhaps no piece on the English 
stage that gives more general satisfaction 
than the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ when well sup- 
ported, and this without possessing one 
single line of wit.” 

WM. JAGGARD. 


OURCE WANTED. (clxxxvii, 193).— 

“ Better safe than sorry.” A modern version 
of an early proverb, found in several forms of 
Precautionary advice. The oldest probably is 
“Fast bind; fast find,’ used by John Heywood, 
the Epigrammatist, in 1546. Shakespeare adopted 
it in * Merchant of Venice, 1600.’ He also says 
it, in a more indirect phrase, in “‘ King Henry IV, 
1’: “Out of this nettle Danger we pluck the 
flower safety.” In his quaint ‘Points of hus- 
bandry,’ 1557, Thomas Tusser quoted “ Safe bind; 
safe find.” John Ray (or Rea) in his ‘ Collection 
of proverbs,’ 1670 (and later) gives ‘“‘ Sure bind; 
sure find.” An old German proverb says: ‘ Who 
IS too secure is not safe.’ 


WILLIAM JAGGARD. 





The Library. 








Shakespeare and Jonson. Their Reputations 
in the Seventeenth Century Compared. 
By Gerald Eades Bentley. (University 
of Chicago Press: Cambridge University 
Press. In two volumes. £2 Ss.) 


THIS study, as Dr. Bentley states in his 

preface, is a by-product of his research 
for his work, the ‘Jacobean and Caroline 
Stage.’ In keeping track of all mention of 
the period’s plays and playwrights he had 
got the impression that in the case of Shake- 
speare and Jonson the allusion books gave 
a misleading picture of the respective reputa- 
tions of their subjects. On the one hand the 
*Shakspere-Allusion Book’ contained a 
number of items which were not sufficiently 
valid. On the other, the ‘ Jonson Allusion 
Book’ omitted a very large number of 
references, especially in the latter half of the 
century. Hence “the apparent decline in 
Jonson’s reputation after his death as sug- 
gested by the chronological distribution of 
the passages in the ‘ Jonson Allusion Book ’ 
was illusory.” 

To set these provisional conclusions on a 
solid basis he embarked, with the aid of 
willing helpers, on a systematic investiga- 
tion of all the relevant material, and found 
that this confirmed to a surprising degree his 
original impression. The results are tabu- 
lated and interpreted in the first of these two 
volumes, while the second contains all the 
new allusions to both dramatists gathered 
by Dr. Bentley in the course of his extensive 
search, though he warns us that for Jonson 
it cannot even now be considered exhaus- 
tive. Dr. Bentley has devised a more rigid 
series of tests for allusions than had hitherto 
been employed. 

On the one hand, an acceptable allusion must 
mention the name of Jonson on Shakespeare or 
the name of one of their compositions of charac- 
ters, or it must contain at least one line quoted 
from their works. On the other hand, certain 
types of passages which specifically mention the 
playwrights have been systematically excluded. 
Title-pages of a man’s own works. Stationers’ 
Register entries of these works, publishers’ adver- 
tisements, and sale catalogues have all been 
eliminated. These are publishing records and not 
allusions. 

He has also rightly rejected a large num- 
ber of merely parallel passages, proverbial 
phrases and Elizabethan commonplaces, 
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while his chronological limits necessarily ex- 
clude all references before 1601 to Shake- 
speare’s plays previously printed or per- 
formed. The net result is that out of 2,983 
passages which have been presented as 
Shakespeare allusions he has retained only 
1,371, to which he has added 59 new ones, 
making a total for the seventeenth century 
of 1,430. For Jonson 1,146 passages have 
been previously presented of which Dr. 
Bentley has accepted 760, to which he has 
added no less than 1,079 new ones, making 
a total of 1,839. Thus by his tests the Jon- 
son seventeenth century allusions consider- 
ably outnumbers the Shakespeare ones. 

Dr. Bentley then proceeds in the first 
place to examine the distribution of the allu- 
sions by decades. And it is surprising to 
find that even in 1601-10 when a consider- 
ably larger proportion of Shakespeare’s 
work had been published or performed than 
Jonson’s, Ben leads by 119 compared with 
81. This is explained in large part by the 
frequent references in letters to Jonson’s 
masques and by poems in praise of Sejanus 
and Volpone. Even in the decade which saw 
the publication of the First Folio of 1623 
Jonson’s lead is surprisingly increased by 
108 to 43. It is only in the last decade of 
the century that the Shakespeare allusions 
begin slightly to overtop the Jonson ones, 
251 to 244, and even allowing that more than 
seven of the latter have not yet been noted, 
Dr. Bentley sees here the turn of the tide— 
“the rise of Shakespeare in general critical 
esteem is clearly evident.” 

From distribution by decades the sum- 
mary turns to distribution by types. As 
these are divided into twenty-two classes, and 
the respective figures in every class are given 
for every decade, not to mention the “ un- 
dated,” here is a veritable feast for amateurs 
of statistics. For the less mathematically 
minded a few of the salient points must 
suffice. Class 1 lists the passages in which 
the name of the dramatist is used alone as a 
standard of poetic or dramatic greatness. 
Here in Dr. Bentley’s phrase Jonson’s “ pre- 
eminence in the estimates of the time is over- 
whelming.” His score is 306 against 115. 
In Class 2, a complete poem or a long pas- 
sage devoted wholly to the author or his 








works, again Jonson has a long lead by 17g 
to 54. Shakespeare forges ahead in Class 6, 
quotations from their works intended to be 
read in their context, with 143 against Ben's 
93; but Jonson more than makes up in Class 
7, quotations apart from their context, with 
344 to 230. It is however in Class 11, liter. 
ary references to characters in the works of 
the two dramatists, that Shakespeare has a 
really unchallenged lead by 696 to 320, © 

Amongst these characters the allusions to 
Falstaff dwarf to an astonishing degree 
those of any rival. They number 131, and 
(if Rymer’s ‘ Short View of Tragedy ’ is for 
good reasons given not taken into account) 
Brutus comes next with 34 and then Hamlet 
with 27. The Jonsonian dramatis personae 
are surprisingly headed by Doll Conmog 
with 21. To Professor Dover Wilson who 
holds that modern “ romantic” critics have 
exalted Falstaff at the expense of Prince Hal 
it may be a shock to learn that the Prince is 
mentioned (15 times) “ merely as the person 
Falstaff addressed or as his companion or 
the person whose questions elicited a famous 
reply.” And when the analysis shifts from 
characters to plays it is disconcerting from 
present-day standards, to be led to infer that 
“ Catiline was the premier English tragedy 
in the minds of seventeenth century writers, 
and that five other plays of Jonson drew 
more attention than any by Shakespeare. It 
remains, of course, to be seen whether Dr, 
Bentley’s tests, though so _ scrupulously 
applied, will meet complete acceptance, or to 
what extent they are offset by imponder- 
abilia which do not lead themselves to sta- 
tistical classification. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 170, col. 2, 1. 21, for ‘ Headlaugh ~ 
read Healaugh. 
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